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Tintoretto, Luini, Fra Angelico and Giotto were scarcel]
known at all in England. A host of lesser painters receivec
the homage of the painting-schools, and when Hum
ventured to express disapproval of Murillo he was accused
of blasphemy. In vain did he search among the leading
contemporary painters for a master to guide him. The end
of Turner's career was rapidly approaching and his best
works were then in private possession and quite unknown to
art-students of the younger generation. Hunt could
admire certain qualities of such men as Landseer, Etty,
Leslie, William Collins, Dyce, Frith, Maclise, Cope and
Mulready, but plainly saw their many shortcomings. Find-
ing himself at variance with popular opinion and with no
older painter to whose guidance he could entrust himself,
he came to the conclusion that he must be his own master,
and that the only source of instruction available was that
afforded by those earlier painters whom he regarded as
possessors of the secrets of the highest art, whilst for the
correction of technical faults in his own work he made use
of the more intelligent of his elder fellow-students and the
Keeper of the Academy. It was not until after repeated
trials that he was accepted by the Academy as probationer,
and in the intervals between studies carried on at the
Academy, the National Gallery, the British Institution and
the British Museum, he was still obliged to support himself,
which he now did by painting portraits three days in the
week.

His copying of other pictures had led to one important
result of which he himself has stressed the importance.
" The first bit of genuine instruction," he writes, " which I
received, and one, moreover, which in some ways perhaps
determined the whole course of my artistic life, came about
in this wise. While I was engaged in copying The Blind